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Tue sole business of the physician is with disease as it presents itself to 
him. Professionally he is not presumed to know men in health, except 
as they arrive at that high condition from a lower and a diseased state 
through his means. 

Yet, as we are called upon to guide and to aid diseased and weaken- 
ed men in their upward progress to their original point of health, we 
may find some aid from knowing the history of their progress downward. 
It is, therefore, more than a matter of curiosity to know the early history 
of the cases which we are called upon to treat, the precedent events, 
acts, exposures and influences which may be assumed as the causes of 
the change from the healthy to the unhealthy condition—which induced 
the first step of the disease or urged its succeeding progress. 

This might be an interesting study for a week, or a month, or a year, 
to rangé through the whole catalogue of diseases, and investigate all 
their causes. But the few minutes which we, now and here, can devote 
to this consideration, must limit me to the history of the causes of a 
single disease. I have, therefore, selected one, of the greatest interest 
to myself, and, I trust, of sufficient interest to the gentlemen of this So- 
ciety—that is, Insanity. 

In saying that [ select insanity as a single disease, | would not be 
understood to imply, that insanity is always one and the same disease ; 
that like the marble statue it is composed of the same elements, and pre- 
sents the same form and phase, and the identical expression at all times. 
But like the expressions of the human countenance, there may not be 
two cases of insanity exactly alike. Though there may be the same 
general form and the same elements, yet the combinations of these ele- 
ments are so various that a minute description of any one case will not 
completely fill the outline of any other. 

Insanity may properly be assumed as a class of diseases, and the 
name, like the term dyspepsia, be considered rather as generic than spe- 
cific ; for as one includes the manifold derangements of the digestive or- 
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gans, so the other includes the manifold derangements of the brain—the 
mind and the moral affections. 

Many writers have attempted to describe insanity in a few lines; 
physicians for nosological purposes, law-givers for legal purposes, and 
judges for juridical purposes, have all tried it ; but hardly two of their 
descriptions are alike; and one might suppose that they had in their 
minds different diseases ; and very probably they had as their ideals dif- 
ferent cases or phases of it, when they described it. 

Without attempting any accurate description here, I presume I shall 
be sufficiently understood if I merely say, that, by the term insanity, I 
intend to include the perversion or the impairment of the mind or of the 
moral affections, either entire or partial. 

But our present business is not so much to determine what insanity is, 
as what its causes are. 

In forming an opinion of the kinds, frequency and proportion of the 
several causes of insanity, or of the various conditions out of which 
this disease or this class of diseases grows, the reports of lunatic hos- 
pitals must be resorted to. Inasmuch as these reports are prepared by 
medical superintendents, who have the largest field of observation, and 
many of whom have taken great pains to ascertain and report these 
causes, they are now the only sources to which we can reasonably look 
for such facts as will justify any conclusion in this matter. 1 have 
therefore consulted the reports of the establishments, public or private, 
for the cure or the custody of the insane, in various nations. ‘There are 
119 French, 37 Belgian, 2 German, 159 English and Welsh, 8 Scottish, 
12 Irish, 1 Canadian, 20 American—353 hospitals or establishments, 
in all. 

From some of these establishments, 1 have the reports of all the pa- 
tients that have been received since their first beginning, which run 
back to 1751 in regard to St. Luke’s in London, and to 1719 in regard 
to Tice Hurst in England, and other reports cover periods varying from 
fifty years down to one year, as those of all the French hospitals. 

In the whole of these reports we have the accounts of 144,766 pa- 
tients that have been submitted to their care. But the causes of only 
a portion of these 144,766 cases are given. The Parliamentary Reports 
of the British and Irish hospitals state the causes of the lunacy of only 
those who have been received within the last five reported years. Some 
of the American reports give no causes at all, and all the reports, in 
every country, give a large part of their cases as arising from causes un- 
known. We have, therefore, the causes stated of only 32,214 cases of 
lunacy. 

The kinds and numbers of these causes or classes of causes differ in 
different nations according to their habits of minute division and classifi- 
cation. The British reports reduce these to sixteen causes or classes of 
causes, at most, and some give as few as eight. The French reports 
give twenty. But the American reporters make much more minute di- 
visions. ‘Thus, from the Asylum at Bloomingdale, New York, we have 
eighty-five causes; the Western Virginia, at Staunton, seventy-five ; the 
New York State Asylum, at Utica, sixty-five ; the Pennsylvania Hos- 
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pital at Philadelphia, thirty-four ; and the reports of all the asylums 
of the United States give one hundred and eighty-one different causes 
of insanity. But as ten of these are synonyms of others, they may be 
reduced to one hundred and seventy-one different causes of insanity in 
America. The following enumeration shows through what channels or 
by what means insanity has come upon the people of this country. 


Causes oF Insanity. 


PHYSICAL CAUSES. 
Congenital. Menstruation suppressed at change 
Old age of life 
“irregular decay of powers Hysteria 
Pregnancy 
Diseases. Abortion 
Arachnoiditis Parturition 
Convulsions Puerperal 


Phrenitis Cold in childbed 


Spine, irritation of 
disease of 
Suppression of hemorrhoids 


perspiration 
5 eruption 
“ fistula 
“ tumor 
secretions 
Smallpox 
Varioloid 


Sexual derangement 
Uterus, disease of 
Menstruation, irregular 
profuse 
“ suspended 


Congestion of brain Lactation 
Disease of brain Ill health 
Neuralgia and solitude 
Nervous irritation “ perplexity in business 
Excessive pain “ family trouble 
Dysentery pecuniary difficulty 
Dyspepsia lawsuit 
Erysipeias 
Phthisis Injuries. 
Measles Brain, concussion of 
Gout “lesion of 
Rheumatism Head, blow on 
bilious “fracture of 
Fever, typhus «burn on 
“nervous malformed 
“Intermittent Wound, gun-shot 
“ scarlet «punctured 
yellow Fall 
bilious Kick on stomach 
‘Gastritis Surgical operation 


Tight lacing 
Mesmerism 
White lead, working in 
Acetate of lead 
Vapor of charcoal 

* carbonic acid gas 

prussic acid 

“ metallic 
Quinine, excess of 
Insolation 

‘and drinking cold water 

Heat, excessive, exposure to 
Cold, exposure to 
Cold water, bathing in 
Excessive labor 


. 
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Bodily exertion 

Loss of slee 
Sedentary life 

Want of exercise 
Idleness 

Dissipation 
Intemperance in spirit 


Causes of Insanity. 


Intemperance in smoking 


snoff 
“ opium eating 
Masturbation 
Syphilis 
TotaL, 93. 


MORAL CAUSES. 


Mental labor and excitement 
“fatigue 
«shock 
“perplexity 
Study, excessive 
* of metaphysics 
“of phrenology 
Excitement of lawsuit 


politics 
Mexican war 
visiting 
sea voyage 
License question 
Anti-rent 
Application to business 
Fourierism 


Preaching sixteen days and nights 
Blowing fife all night 
Rechabitism 
Reading vile books 
Seclusion 
Avarice 
Anticipation of wealth 
Speculation in stocks 
morus multicaulis 
Dealing in lottery tickets 
Perplexity in business 
Pecuniary difficulties 
Disappointment in business 
Loss of money 
“<property 
Reverse of fortune 
Want of employment 
occupation 

Fear of poverty 
Destitution 
Death of relatives 

husband 

father 

son 


“ friend, sight of 


There may be errors in this imputation of causes. 


Sickness and death of friends 
“ kindred 
Murder of son 
Anxiety 
loss of sleep 
“for absent friends 
Homesickness 
Lost in the woods 
Disappointment 
in love 
“ in ambition 
Love unrequited 
Domestic affliction 
trouble 
Family 
Bad conduct of children 
Il] treatment 
“ of husband 
Abuse of husband 
I]] treatment of parents 
Infidelity of husband 
wife 
Seduction 
False accusation 
Imprisonment for crime 
Difficulty in neighborhood 
Passion, ungoverned 
Violent temper 
Jealousy 
Pride, mortified 
Faulty education 
Duel 
Fright 
Celibacy 
Religious anxiety 
“ excitement 


Remorse 


Millerism 
Mormonism 


Tora, 80. 


They are taken 


often from the mouths of unprofessional friends, who are unused to nice 
discrimination, and whose imagination may sometimes have something to 
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do with their notions of facts. And some of these facts, which they 
suppose to be causes, may have been merely precedent, or co-existing, 
or even subsequent events. And some may have been rather the con- 
sequences or results, or even a part of the disease itself, rather than its 
cause. As sometimes when a man’s brain becomes excited and his 
mind unbalanced, he runs into wild speculations, in which he becomes 
excited still more. These speculations then may seem to his friends 
to be the original cause of his excitement. Some other persons, in cer- 
tain excitable states of the nervous system, crave ardent spirits, which is 
then the consequence or a part of the insanity, and not its cause. 

In many cases of insanity, there are several causes, or precedent 
facts that may be assumed as causes, of the derangement. As a lunatic 
may be the son of an insane parent; this would indicate his disease to 
be hereditary. He may have been intensely and anxiously engaged in 
trade ; his derangement may therefore be said to arise from excessive 
mental action in business; and after all his labor and anxiety, when 
success and fortune were just within his grasp, an unlucky speculation 
or turn of the times may have snatched the whole from him, and all was 
lost, then his insanity might be imputed to disappointment in business. 
Besides all this, he may have been intemperate, and then his lunacy may 
be charged to intemperance. 

This is indeed an extreme case, yet it may have happened. And it 
is not uncommon for two or more of the events or facts, that are here 
enumerated as causes, to have happened to a lunatic previous to his dis- 
ease. Asa student excessively engaged in study is also dyspeptic, and 
then becomes insane, and he not unfrequently adds masturbation to these 
causes of mental disturbance. An intemperate man very frequently 
manages his affairs indiscreetly, and becomes embarrassed or poor ; or if | 
he holds a public office he loses it, and is therefore disappointed. Either 
or all of these may be assumed as the cause or causes of the mental 
disorder. 

In these cases, and others of similar character, there is an opportunity 
of selection of causes, to which the insanity is imputed. If, then, the 
physician or officer who makes the examination and reports the cause, 
has any theory of the paramount power or prevalence of certain cause 
or causes, he can hardly avoid selecting this or these as:the Jeading or - 
sole cause, above, and in preference to, others which may have existed 
and co-operated, or even had primary influence in inducing the disease. 

Hence we find, that under the administration of some minds with one 
ruling idea as to the prevalence or power of certain customs in producing 
mental disorder, one cause or class of causes has a marked prominence 
or frequency in the catalogue: while under another mind, with another 
ruling idea, another cause or class of causes seems to have a leading dis- 
turbing influence upon the brain. . 

Thus if one has a strong conviction, that the general plans of edu- 
cating the young stimulate their minds or excite their brains to a danger- 
ous extent, or that the general interest and active engagements in politi- 
cal strife, or the earnestness with which men in this country usually - 


engage in business, are injurious to regularity of cerebral action and mental 
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health, he will find a very large portion of his patients to be made insane 
from excessive mental action. Or if he believes the use of alcoholic 
stimulants to be injurious to the brain and mind, he will find no small por- 
tion of the insanity that comes under his notice to be chargeable to 
intemperance, because there are very many who have used spirit in some 
degree, and many who have been excessively industrious students in 
schools or elsewhere, or very attentive to business or politics. 

To these different states of mind of the examiner or reporter may be 
attributed, in part at least, the difference of proportions of cases pro- 
duced by different leading causes, received into hospitals from people and 
communities of similar habits and character. 

I would not suggest a doubt, that these events or habits did exist, and 
were partially or entirely the causes of the lunacy: but whether they 
were the sole causes, and in all cases the leading causes, is a matter upon 
which there may be some difference of opinion. 

it is very common with writers on insanity to divide these causes into 
two classes—the Physical and the Moral. 

Ist, The Physical, which produce their primary effect on the physical 
structure of the brain or some other organs, and disturbing the cerebral 
actions, produce their secondary effect on the mental operations; as a 
blow on the head, or epilepsy, or a disordered stomach, or the puerperal 
condition, suppressed excretion, &c. 

2d, ‘The Moral causes, which act directly on the mind itself; as ex- 
cessive study, disappointment, grief, trouble, &c. 

The brain has a fourfold office to perform. It is the seat of the mind. 
Not that the brain is the mind itself, nor even that the action of the brain 
merely is mental action. But through the brain alone the mind operates 
and is manifested here, and it alone is the organ of mental action. There- 
fore the operations of the mind are essentially connected with the condi- 
tion of the brain. Whenever that is torpid, as in apoplexy, the mind 
appears to be torpid; whenever the brain is excited, as in intoxication, 
the mind is excited ; and whenever the brain is uncertain or irregular in 
its action, the mind is wayward and its operations are deranged. 

The moral affections, the emotions and feelings and passions, are con- 
nected with the brain in the same way as is the mind. Not that the 
brain loves, and hates, and feels the force of passion primarily ; but it is 
through the brain that these affections and passions are manifested. 
Thus when the brain is in a certain condition, as in some stages of epi- 
leptic mania, the most malignant passion and hatred are shown; and in 
some other conditions there appears the warmest love. In other condi- 
tions there is a propensity to destroy or to fight. There may be high 
and exhilarating hope, or deep depression and despair, connected with 
different states of the cerebral organ. 

The brain is also the seat of sensation ; it perceives all that seems to 
be perceived in the organs of special sense and throughout the whole 
frame. 

Besides these, connections of the brain with the mind, the moral affec- 
tions, and the organs of sense, it has direct and intimate connection with 
all the organs and parts of the body, by means of the nerves. ‘Through 
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them the brain receives impressions of sensibility from every part, and 
through them it sends power of action to all. ‘Thus when any part feels 
cold or hot, or pain or comfort, this impression is received first upon the 
outer extremity of the sensory nerve, and is then sent along the nervous 
cord to the brain, when it is felt, and sensation is created by the cerebral 
action. Again, when we walk, the stimulus of muscular contractions is 
sent from the brain along the trunk of the motor nerves to the muscles 
which produce the motion. In like manner the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
&c., receive their powers of specific action through the nerves that 
connect them with the brain. 

As these nerves connect all the parts of the body with the brain, and 
all these various parts receive their life and power of action from it, and 
all send their impressions to it for sensation, it will readily be supposed 
that there must be an intimate connection and sympathy between the 
cerebral and the other organs of the body. 

I] must not be understood as determining or explaining, now and here, 
how the brain acts to produce thought, or rather to allow thought to be 
produced through it, or sensation to be felt, or how it sends the stimulus 
or power of action to the motive parts: Nor can | explain whether 
these duties are performed by certain or special parts of the brain acting 
for the motive apparatus, and certain other parts acting for the organs of 
sense and sensibility, and other parts for the various passions and affections, 


-and still other parts for the several faculties of the mind ; or whether the 


whole brain acts in various manners for each of these different purposes, 
at one time and in one way acting for some faculties of the mind, at 
another time and in another way acting as the organ of sensation, and at 
another time in a different manner controlling the actions of the organs 
and the contractions of the muscles. 

Be this as it may, it is sufficient for my present purpose to say, that 
the brain is the organ of the mental and moral operations, the seat of sen- 
sation, and the source of motor influence. 

The connection and sympathy between the brain and all the other or- 
gans, and the cerebral functions with all the other functions of man, then, 
is intimate and complete. The brain must therefore be disturbed by 
their derangements and suffer from their embarrassments and pains. 

If the whole brain act together, though in a different way and capacity 
for the different purposes, then any disturbance communicated to it from 
any organ through the nerves may unfit it, in a greater or less degree, for 
action in any other capacity. Thus the intense pain of the gout or the 
toothache may impair the freedom, if not suspend the power of mental 
action. A disorder of the liver may so disturb the brain, that it cannot 
freely act and manifest the emotion of cheerfulness to the full or healthy 
extent. Some pulmonary diseases may send to the brain such a disturb- 
ing influence as to suspend the complete manifestation of love and confi- 
dence, and even compel the exhibition of suspicion and hatred. 

_ If the different parts of the brain perform the different offices, then the 
disturbance of one part arising out of the irritation received from remote 
organs, through the nerves, may be communicated, by sympathy or 
otherwise, to other parts which are contiguous ; as the disturbance of the 
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liver may affect the stomach, and that of the uterus may trouble the 
bladder. 

Thus, on either supposition of the distribution of the cerebral forces, 
the affections of the brain are connected with the affections of all the 
other organs ; and therefore the healthy performance of the mental and 
moral functions is dependent on the healthy action not only of the brain, 
but of the stomach, liver, and the other organs of the body. 

On the other hand, the state of the brain affects all the other organs : 
it aids and energizes, or it disturbs and impedes their operations. A per- 
son who usually has a good and regularly recurring appetite, when he is 
intensely absorbed in business or study may feel no unger and forget to 
dine. When under the power of intense anxiety, as a mother watching 
over the doubtful sick bed of a child, or a merchant in times of commer- 
cial embarrassment and distress, they lose their appetites; and if this 
be long continued, their digestion becomes impaired, or even lost. Under 
the same controlling influence of absorbing interest or anxiety, men some- 
times do not perceive pain or injuries from causes which commonly 
produce suffering ; as in the excitement and* anxiety of battle, an officer 
may rot know that his flesh is wounded by a sword or a musket ball, 
until, at the end of the strife, the suspension of the anxiety and excite- 
ment allows him to attend to and perceive it. 

In certain kinds of cephalza, there is great nausea and general pros- 
tration. The mind and the body are equally unable to perform their 
accustomed labors. Whether the disordered stomach or the disturbed 
brain be the primary affection, it is needless here to prove : but certain it 
is, that in this class of cases there is an intimate connection between the 
brain and the digestive organs. 

In consequence of this intimate connection of mind with the brain, and 
of the brain with the other bodily organs, we find that bodily disorders 
and injuries are among the most prominent and frequent causes of insanity. 
In the list taken from the American hospital reports, there are forty-four 
specified diseases, more than thirty accidents or injuries, and several kinds 
of dissipation or abuse of the physical organs. Fifteen of these diseases 
and accidents are connected with the brain and nervous system. Six are 
fevers. ight are suppressions of accustomed discharges or secretions, 
besides the menstrual. Nine are connected with the female organization 
and functions. 

We have no reason to suppose that these are all the kinds of bodily 
disorder or injuries that can give rise to mental disorder, although they 
are all that are presented to us in the American and British and French 
hospital reports. Writers upon insanity add others; as hydrocephalus, 
ulcers, excessive irritability, suppression of lochia, indigestible food, star- 
vartion, worms, suppression of issue or seton, hereditary taint, dentition, 
convulsions in infancy, and various noxious influences. The Norwegian 
Report gives “sleeping in a barn filled with new hay” as a cause of 
lunacy. 

Some of these physical diseases, which are stated as ‘causes of mental 
disease, are in themselves generic and include other and subordinate 
classes. The term “ Ill Health” might be divided into almost the whole 
range of the nosology. 
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The French reports do not make exactly the same classification of 
the sources of insanity as the British and American reports do. There- 
fore, in the minute statement and comparison of causes, I take only the 
latter, which include 22,113 cases whose causes are ascertained and 
reported. 

Bodily disorders, ill health, injuries, &c., caused 3,667 of all the cases 
whose origin was known and reported, or 188 in each 1000. 

The use of alcoholic stimulants, which always excites the nervous 
system, and sometimes to a very high degree, and leaves it in a corres- 
ponding and sometimes in a complete exhaustion after the excitement is 
over, would very reasonably be supposed to disturb the regularity and 
certainty of the cerebral functions, and create more than momentary 
mania. Consequently the great prevalence of the habit of intemperance 
has resulted in the addition of 2,896 out of 22,113 cases, which is a 
little more than 13 per cent. of all from known causes. 

The use of opium and tobacco is given as the causes of some cases of 
lunacy ; not to the extent of alcohol, but in their degree they are danger- 
ous to mental health. 

Among the most melancholy causes of cerebral disease are the secret 
abuse of the genital system, and sexual indulgence. The British reports . 
do not mention masturbation, but very probably this is included in their 
class of “ vice and sensuality.” The mental disorders that arise from 
this class of causes are among the most deplorable and incurable. ‘They 
amounted to 1049, or about one twentieth of all from known causes. 

The puerperal condition, lactation, catamenial irregularities, all the 
difficulties connected with the female organization and function, are 
somewhat prolific sources of insanity. ‘They produced 926 cases, being 
about one twenty-fifth of all, and about one eleventh of the cases of 
female lunacy. 

The hereditary nature of insanity is remarkably manifested in this 
investigation of the health and constitution of the parents, ancestors, and 
other relatives of the patients who are offered at the hospitals. 

According to the British reports, twenty-two per cent. of all whose 
history was ascertained, owe their lunacy solely to their hereditary taint. 
But American authors and reporters generally consider the hereditary 
taint to be only a predisposing cause, which is dormant until some other 
influence becomes an exciting cause and sets the first into action. Among 
the children of insane families only a part of them ever become lunatics. 
Whether all inherit the taint equally, and have equally imperfect cerebral 
organization or power, but are presumed to be sound until some new and 
exciting cause developes the insanity in those on whom it falls ; or whether 
only a part inherit this taint and imperfect organization, and they become 
insane from causes which fall alike upon all but act only on those whose 
brains are naturally unsound, I cannot say, nor is it here necessary to 
know. But certainly this said heritage of insanity is found in so many 
members of the same family, and is so often manifested in successive 
generations, that there can be no doubt that the imperfection of brain 
and the tendency to insanity descends from parents to children and to 
children’s children. 
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Our genealogies are not constructed forthe highest purposes of hu- 
manity. We cannot trace the sanitary history of families backward 
through many generations. We cannot speak in the confidence of 
knowledge of the descent of this heirloom. Yet I have now the history 
of one family in which there has been insanity for five generations, and of 
another family in which it has been for four generations; and how 
much longer it will continue in these families, remains for time to show. 

In a history of the Asyluin at Bloomingdale, New York, Dr. Earle 
speaks of eleven hundred and eighty-six patients whose history was 
known. Of these, three hundred and twenty-three were presumed to 
have hereditary taint, and eleven of these were of the third insane gene- 
ration. ‘Twelve hundred and eighteen of the three thousand six hundred 
and forty-eight patients whose history was known in the Lunatic Hos- 
pitals at Worcester, Mass., Mount Hope in Maryland, and Columbus, 
Ohio, inherited the taint. This is about one third of all. In the Bri- 
tish and Irish hospitals the proportion of hereditary cases is less, being 
three thousand five hundred and fifty-four in fifteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine cases, or between one fifth and one fourth of all. 

The subject of hereditary descent, as manifested in insanity, idiocy, 
and in many other diseases or imperfections of organization, is yet to be 
investigated. ‘The field is a broad and untrodden one, and is worthy 
of the labor of the student of physiological and pathological science. 
And it is to be hoped, that we shall not let this study be exhausted on 
our cattle and horses, whose pedigrees and hereditary powers have been 
traced and published with great care. The same attention would find 
a nobler subject in man—to learn how far the health and power of the 
human race is deteriorated by indiscreet marriage, and how far they may 
be improved by faithfully attending to the laws of hereditary descent, 
and by securing in the parent the virtues and the powers and the consti- 
tution that are desirable in the children. 

There is no doubt that the tree must declare itself by its fruit, so that 
it can be thereby Known. So the constitution of the parent must be 
manifested in the child, and he inherits that power or weakness, that 
perfectness or imperfectness of organization, which the parents possessed 
when they imparted the element or the pabulum of life. Hence we have 
many imperfect brains and much hereditary insanity. 

Moral Causes. —The moral causes are, according to the record, al- 
most as abundant as, and probably they are really more abundant than, 
the physical causes. There are eighty of these specified in the Ameri- 
can hospital reports. Authors of works on insanity add others. Pinel 
adds sudden joy, hope, jealousy, remorse, envy, extatic admiration of 
works of art, the strugyle between the religious principle and the power 
of the passions. Esquirol adds misanthropy, epidemic influences,* po- 
litical commotions, which unnaturally excite the intellectual faculties, 
exalt the melancholy and hateful passions, revenge and ambition, and 


* As there are certain atmospheric conditions which render epidemic and contagious diseases 
more or less frequent, so there are in the spirits certain general dispositions which cause mental 
alienation to extend, propagate and communicate itself to a great many individuals by a sort of 
moral contagion —EsqutroL, Maladies Mentales, 1. 63. 
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reverse the public and private fortunes of men ; and undue parental se- 
verity. ‘These causes may be reduced to five classes. 

Ist. Over or undue action of the mind ; excessive study ; devotion to 
special investigations ; great mental labor in business, in politics, law- 
suits, &c.; all sorts of mental excitements. 

2d. Causes connected with the affections, feelings and emotions ; 
grief, disappointinent, anxiety, homesickness, troubles and trials from perse- 
cutions of friends or others, fright and fear. 

3d. Religious causes, growing out of the hopes, fears and anxieties 
connected with the eternal interests. 

4th. Causes connected with property and poverty. 

5th.—Causes connected with the violent and malignant passions and 
temper. 

These moral causes operate upon the mind alone—they reach the brain 
through its functions and produce disturbance. As violent labor or long 
protracted exertion of the body, producing excessive action of the muscles, 
may produce muscular debility or disease ; so excessive action of the 
mind, either by intense or long-protracted study, may result in debility 
or disorder and irregular action of the brain. Or as the attempt of the sto- 
mach to digest improper food, which it perhaps may overcome with painful 
difficulty, or perhaps, after all its distressing struggle, fails to dissolve, 
produces gastric disturbance, and, as this injudicious dieting if long con- 
tinued produces dyspepsia in some of its forms, and even an inability 
of the stomach to digest the common food with the usual ease and cer- 
tainty ; so the attempt of the mind to grasp and understand subject$ that 
are not within its power, or to acquire more within a definite period than it 
can comprehend in that time, may exhaust the cerebral energies, or de- 
prive the brain of the power of determined and controllable action, so 
that it will act with uncertainty, and strangely, or even wildly. 

When any of the organs are interrupted suddenly in course of ener- 
getic action, there is a shock and a pain and consequent diminished 
power—as when the cutaneous action is arrested by a check of per- 
spiration, or the muscular action when we run violently against an unex- 
pected obstacle ; so the mind, when it has been long and confidently 
and hopefully laboring on and for a certain object, suffers from this sud- 
den interruption and disappointment. ; 

On these principles we may explain the origin of those cases which 
are said to be caused by excessive mental labor, excitement, fatigue, 
perplexity, and excessive study of special subjects, politics, business, law- 
suits, and the depression and disturbance in consequence of losses of 
property, or disappointment in love, ambition, hope of wealth, or in any 
desirable plans of happiness. . 

Probably mental exertion, labor or struggle devoted to any other 
subjects or pursuits than these herein quoted, in the same disproportion to 
the power of mental action, or the same unnatural degree of excitement 
from any other causes, would produce insanity as well as those of which 
the hospital reports have spoken. It is not, then, merely these special 
causes, but the undue mental action which they created, that should be 
deemed the cause or causes of the cerebral disorder. And any undue 
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mental action, or any abuse of the mind applied to, or created by, any 
other subjects, would produce the same result. 

All the functions are in some degree under the control of habit ; and 
when the habit is established, it gains more and more power. Whether the 
habit be the best or not, whether it originally were easy or difficult, when it 
has been once established we continue to act according to it without 
effort and unconsciously. Thus the sailor, having acquired the reeling 
gait at sea, continues to walk in the same manner on land, and finds it 
hard to do otherwise. The soldier, having established the stiff strut, does 
not walk with the flexible grace of other men when out of the ranks. 
So also the mental habits control us, even when the occasion does not 
require them. The engineer insensibly estimates the measure and posi- 
tion of objects mathematically ; the statistician counts them ; the painter 
groups and arranges them; the merchant estimates their commercial 
value; the sensualist considers whether through them or by them his 
appetites and passions can be gratified ; and the punster at once sees 
the double meaning of words that admit of this forced and unnatural 
interpretation. ‘The ruling habit of body, mind, or affection, governs 
both in season and out of season, whether there be occasion or not. 

On this principle all irregular mental habits gain power, and sometimes 
result in insanity. Persons who are odd, and indulge in singular no- 
tions, who love to give strange and startling opinions, which are indeed 
unsound as far as they go, who allow themselves to think and say un- 
usual things, form a habit of oddity and strangeness which at last may 
contrd® them and establish mental derangement. 

Day dreaming comes under the same law. It is a very seductive ha- 
bit. ‘The imagination loves to create positions and circumstances which 
are the most flattering. There the dreamer forms for himself a charac- 
ter, and a series of actions and a relation to his associates or to the world, 
which would be to him the most satisfactory. This active imagination 
becomes his demon, his ever present mentor to make use of present cir- 
cumstances to encourage and harmonize with his favorite mania. He 
looks upon men and scenes and events in their bearing on his imaginary 
life, or he distorts them to suit this purpose. Thus he loses the habit, 
and in some degree and perhaps entirely, the power, of seeing the world 
and things as they really are. And when this habit obtains control over 
him, he is acknowledged to be insane. 

Faulty education is another cause belonging to the same class. Those 
who in early years receive wrong notions of the world and life, who in 
childhood and youth indulge in expectations which manhood cannot re- 
alize, create hopes that must be disappointed. They lead a dreamy life, 
with ideals which they have not power to fulfil. They look for circum- 
stances which will not belong to them. They strive for stations and 
advantages which their education or their talents or their position will not 
gain for them. ‘They suffer from a vain and unsatisfied desire, an inef- 
fectual struggle, a disappointed confidence, and they sink into weakness 
and sometimes into lunacy. 

The opposite extreme of mental idleness, without occupation, without 
habits of exertion, and even seclusion, sometimes produces the saine results 
of mental weakness and inability to act under control. 
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The painful affections and emotions, grief, anxiety and disappointment, 
produce no small portion of the cases of insanity: 2882 out of 22,113, 
or about 13 per cent. of all whose origin is known. 

The depressing emotions are more injurious to mental health, as well as 
to physical health, than the exhilarating ones. Many are the cases of in- 
sanity charged to distress, and anxiety, and trouble, to losses, and dangers, 
and fears, but very few to hope and bright anticipations, to joy and success. 
One can revel with impunity in almost unbounded cheerfulness and en- 
joyment and hope, but the mind falters under carking care, and wasting 
grief, and harrowing anxiety. ‘“ Laugh and be fat,” though said as mere 

' comedy, is yet a serious physiological axiom as applied to the body, and 
' it is no less true as applied to the mind. 
Many of these emotional causes of insanity come upon all men. All 
are called to grieve for the loss of friends. Most suffer in doubt and 
: anxiety from the sickness of relatives. ‘These sources of lunacy seem 
to be necessarily inherent in our constitution. But there are other sour- 
ces of grief which error, wrong and vice produce unnecessarily. Do- 
mestic troubles, variances, quarrels, the misconduct of members of the 
» family, the ill-treatment from husbands or parents or other kindred, the 
difficulties among neighbors or associates, are somewhat fruitful sources 
of mental disorder. 

The maddening passions—anger, hate, malignity, jealousy, pride, and 
violence of temper, have a similar disturbing influence on the health of 
the mind; while the tender and generous passions of love and ay 
give it serenity, and self-control, and power. i, 

Through one or the other of these channels, through either the mind, 
the emotions, or the passions, most of the moral causes of insanity 
operate. 

The relations of property and of poverty to man, the labors and the 

i anxieties, the hopes and the disappointments, connected with the one, 
and the fear, distress and suffering, connected with the other, produced 
2280 out of 22,113, or 10 per cent. of the cases whose causes were 
known and reported. The mental labor in the management of business 
has the same effect on the exercise of the brain as study, and may be 
as excessive and as injurious ; and when great anxiety is added to this, 
especially in business of doubtful issue, as in speculations, ‘or dealing in 
lottery tickets, or any matters where hope is great but on uncertain 
ground, as in lawsuits, there is, or may be, the three-fold cause of men- 
tal disorder—excessive cerebral action, anxiety and disappointment. 

Poverty itself produces the same result, and brings with it much of the 
mental labor of property without its supporting aids. There is then a 
struggle to obtain, with less power to sustain the effort, and accompa- 
nied with the depressing care and anxiety, without the hepe to buoy up 
the spirits and energize the mind. ' 

Religion acts powerfully on the mind and heart ; consequently it af- . 
fects the brain through the intellect and the affections. There is a 
great struggle to comprehend the doctrines and the mysteries. ‘There 
is intense exhilaration joined with the hopes, and an agonizing anxiety 
joined with the fears, that are connected with the eternal interests, 
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There is so great a prize to strive for and to gain, and so terrible a de- 
struction to be avoided, that the mind labors with all-absorbing energy 
to secure that which is offered, and escape that which is threatened, 
and the over-tasked brain sometimes falters and then acts with uncertainty, 

In other cases the insanity assumes the religious form, although re- 
ligion, or its study, or its hopes, are not the cause. Dyspepsia, hepatic 
disorder, or low health in any other form, or any other cause, may de- 
press the cerebral energies ; then the mind becomes enfeebled, the spirits 
low, and hope gives place to doubt, or fear, or perhaps despair. ‘Then 
the thoughts rest upon some dreaded evil, which the imagination creates. 
Then a man sometimes fears poverty, or that his family or friends are 
in trouble, or that he shall not accomplish some desired purpose. And 
frequently he imagines the worst evil that can be presented to him ; then 
he looks to his eternal, his greatest interests, and considers these all as 
lost; and believes he is ruined forever. With some reason left, he 
looks for the cause of so great an evil, and finds it in himself, and thinks 
he is thoroughly wicked, that his sins are beyond the reach of pardon, 
and therefore his destruction must necessarily follow. 

The various causes of insanity connected with religion, its excite- 
ments and its depressions, produced 1867 out of 22,113, or about 8 per 
cent. of all whose anterior history is known. 

I have thus noticed, either specially or generally, the various circum- 
stances, conditions, habits and influences that are supposed to disturb 
mentakhealth. ‘Those already known and stated are very many. and we 
have MO reason to suppose there may not be very many more. “They are 
here and about us, and everywhere in the civilized world, and, to some 
extent, in the savage world. They are inherent in the very organiza- 
tion of some; but most of them come from abroad, or from the indis- 
creet use or abuse of one’s own powers of body or mind. 

It is a melancholy consideration to know that some or many of these 
causes of insanity are peculiarly abundant in this country and in this 
age, and some of them are increasing in frequency and disturbing force. 
Almost the whole class of accidents, injuries and exposures has increased. 
With the new improvements in the mechanic arts, the multiplication 
of machinery, the new and sometimes uncontrolled, if not uncontrolla- 
ble, motive powers, and with the new modes of travel, more accidents 
happen, more injuries are inflicted, and in their way they multiply the 
causes and the cases of insanity. 

In course of the same progress of improvement, there are more che- 
mical agents discovefed, and numberless new applications of this science 
and its discoveries to practical use in the common arts and business of 
life. Men are therefore more exposed to minerals, acids; gases, paints, 
dye-stuffs, and combustible and explosive elements or mixtures, which are 
sometimes more or less injurious to health, or cause accidents dangerous 
.to those who are connected with them, and consequently multiply the 
causes and the cases of lunacy. 

The causes connected with mental labor, in its manifold applications, 
have increased and are increasing continually. In the progress of the 
age, education has made rapid advances both in reaching a wider cir- 
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cle of persons and in multiplying the subjects of study. The improve- 
ments in the education of children and youth have increased their men- 
tal labors,and imposed more burdens upon their brains, in the present 
than in the preceding ages. The proportion of children who are taught 
in schools increases every year in the United States, and in most 
civilized nations. There are more and more of those whose love of 
knowledge, whose sense of duty, whose desire of gratifying friends, and 
whose ambition, impel them to make their utmost exertion to become 
good scholars. ‘Thus they task their minds unduly, and sometimes ex- 
haust their cerebral energies and leave their brains a prey to other causes 
which may derange them afterwards.* 

The new sciences which have been lately discovered, or the old 
sciences that were formerly confined to the learned, but are now sim- 
plified and popularized, and offered to the young as a part of their 
education, multiply the subjects of study and increase the mental labor 
of almost all in schools. 

Men and classes of men, such as in the last century would have thought 

of nothing but how they should obtain their bread, are now induced to 
study subjects and pursue sciences, and burden their brains with great 
and sometimes with excessive labor. New fields of investigation have 
been laid open within the last hundred, and especially within the last 
fifty, years. New inducements are offered, so that a greater variety of 
tastes is invited to their peculiar feasts of knowledge. Many more now 
study phrenology, metaphysics, mathematics, physiology, chemistry, bo- 
tany, and other branches of natural history, to say nothing of mesiifiism, 
biology, &c., and thus they compel their brains to labor with more energy 
and exhausting zeal than those of any former generation. In this mul- 
tiplication of students there are some who attempt to grapple with sub- 
jects that they cannot master, and sink under the burden of. perplexity 
which they cannot unravel. 
_ In this general increase of mental activity, some men become inter- 
ested and give their minds intensely to the study of public topics, poli- 
tics, State or National affairs, and the subjects of legislation, the bank- 
ing system, tariff, anti-rent, anti-masonary, the license question, &c., or 
to public moral questions, anti-slavery, temperance, and general or special 
reforms, any or all of which impose upon them great anxiety and men- 
tal labor. 

In this country, where no son is necessarily confined to the work or 
employment of his father, but all the fields of labor, of profit and of 
honor are open to whomsoever will put on the harness and enter therein, 
and all are invited to join the strife for that which may be gained in each, 
many are in a transition state, from the lower and less desirable to the 
higher and more desirable conditions. They are struggling for that which 
costs them mental labor and anxiety and pain. The mistake or the am- 
bition of some leads them to aim at that which they cannot reach, to strive 


* In an admirable lecture recently published by Dr. Isaac Ray, the superintendent of the But- 
ler Hospital for the Insane, the errors and effects of the indiscreet and excessive action of the brain 
in the education of youth are clearly set forth by the philosophical author. This little work ought to 
be in the hands of every parent and teacher of youth. 
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for more than they can grasp, and their mental powers are strained to their 
utmost tension ; they labor in agitation ; and they end in frequent disap- 
pointment. Their minds stagger under the disproportionate burden ; 
they are perplexed with the variety of insurmountable obstacles, and 
they are exhausted with the ineffectual labor. 

But in an uneducated community, or where the people are overborne 
by despotic government or inflexible customs, where men are born in castes 
and die without overstepping their native condition, where the child is 
content with the pursuit and the fortune of his father, and has no hope 
or expectation of any other, there these undue mental excitements and 
struggles do not happen, and men’s brains are not confused with new plans, 
nor exhausted with the struggle for a higher life, nor overborne with the 
disappointment in failure. Of course, in such a state of society these 
causes of insanity cannot operate. But in proportion as education pre- 
vails and emancipates the new generations from the tyammels and the 
condition of the old, and the manifold ways of life aré opened to all, the 
danger of misapplication of the cerebral forces anf the mental powers 
increases, and men may think and act indiscreetly’and become insane. 

The same is distinctly manifested in the pursuits of business. There 
are many new trades and new employments ; there are new schemes of 
increasing wealth, new articles of merchandize, and speculations in many 
things of new and multiplying kinds. All these increase the activity of 
the commercial world. ‘The energy of men of new enterprises gives a 
hope.of actual value and a momentary market value to some new kinds 
of property. The consequent inflation or expansion of prices, to a greater 
or less degree, makes many kinds of business more uncertain, and many 
men’s fortunes more precarious. ‘This increases the doubts and perplexi- 
ties of business, the necessity of more labor and watchfulness, greater fear 
and anxiety, and the end is more frequently in loss, and failure of plans, 
and mental disturbance. 

Besides these uncertainties which may happen to any, there are more 
that enter the free and open avenues to occupations, which hold out high 
and flattering promises, and for which they are unprepared, in which 
they must struggle with greater labor and anxiety than others, and in 
which they must be more frequently disappointed. 

Besides these causes of mental disturbance in the new and untried 
fields of study and business and commerce, there are other causes in the 
social position, which is subject to like change. Many are passing, or 
have passed, from a comparatively retired, simple, and unpretending, to 
the showy, the fashionable, or the cultivated style of life. In this transi- 
tion state there must be more mental labor for those who are passing from 
one condition to the other ; there must be much thought and toil, much 
hope and fear, and much anxiety and vexation to effect the passage and 
to sustain one’s self in the new position. 

With the increase of wealth and fashion, there come also more artifi- 
cial life, more neglect of the rational laws of self-government, more un- 
seasonable hours for food and for sleep, more dissipation of the open, 
allowable and genteel kind, and also more of the baser, disreputable and 
concealed sorts. 
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Conseffent upon the new labor and new positions and new style of 
life, there comes more low health, from exhausting and perplexing cares 
and toils of business, of social life and fashion, and from frequent irregular 
habits of diet and regimen. The secondary consequences of impaired 
health, of diminished vital forces, dyspepsia, debility, consumption, gout 
or other disease, are manifested in the brain ; and then nervousness fre- 
quently, and insanity sometimes, follows. 

Thus we see, that with advancing civilization, and especially in the pre- 
sent age and in our own country, there is a great development of activity of 
mind, and this is manifested in most of the employments, in the conduct of 
the mechanic arts, agriculture, trade and commerce—in the attention to the 
professions, and to other subjects of study, and to politics. ‘This increase 
of mental activity and of cerebral action comes without a corresponding 
increase of discretion to guide it, and of prudence to restrain it. 

And this proneness to mental action must prevail until the world learn 
the nature and the limit of their mental faculties, the connection of these 
with the brain, and the connection of the brain with all the other physi- 
cal organs, and govern themselves accordingly. 

In review of this history of the causes of insanity, we find that very 
few of them diminish with the progress of the world. Some are station- 
ary, remaining about the same in the savage, the barbarous and the 
civilized state, while many of them increase and create more and more 
mental disorder. 

Insanity is, then, a part of the price which we pay for civilization, The 
causes of the one increase with the developments and results of the other. 
This is not necessarily the case, but it is sonow. ‘The increase of know- 
ledge, the improvements in the arts, the multiplication of comforts, the 
amelioration of manners, the growth of refinement. and the elevation of 
morals, do not of themselves disturb men’s cerebral organs and create 
mental disorder. But with them come more opportunities and rewards 
for great and excessive mental action, more uncertain and hazardous em- 
ployments, and consequently more disappointments, more means and pro- 
vocations for sensual indulgence, more dangers of accidents and injuries, 
more groundless hopes and more painful struggle to obtain that which is 
beyond reach, or to effect that which is impossible. 

The deductions, then, drawn from the prevalence and effects of causes, 
corroborate the opinion of nearly all writers, whether founded on positive 
and known facts, on analogy, on computation or on conjecture, that in- 
sanity is an increasing disease. In this opinion all agree. 


REDUCTION OF DISLOCATIONS OF THE FEMUR. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sirn,—In your valuable Journal, No. 2, Vol. XLV., August, 

1851, you have re-published an article from the Buffalo Medical Journal, 

read before the Medical Society of Rochester, N. Y., entitled 

“« Dislocation of the femur on the dorsum ilii, reducible without pulleys 

or any other mechanical power,” with an editorial caption of its being a 
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“ novel method.” beg leave respectfully to apprise you tht you are 
mistaken in supposing it to bea “ novel method” originating in Roches- 
ter. By turning to the first number of the first volume of the New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, published in May, 1844, you will 
perceive that it is an old method, first reclaimed from the chaos of blun- 
dering empiricism and brought under the empire of the laws of science, 
many years ago, by an old subscriber to your Journal—your obedient 
servant. 

Unlike Dr. Reid, I did not quote my own cases reduced by the method 
advised, as I could have done, but preferred, for obvious reasons, to prove 
its practicability by quoting cases recorded in the standard works on 
surgery, where the method I advocated was accidentally pursued and the 
reduction effected, without the operators being apprised of the governing 
principle that restored the bone to its socket, and as a matter of course 
not profiting by their own experience. ; 

Since the publication of Dr. Reid, a number of medical writers in 
Boston and New York have wasted paper in proving what every well- 
read surgeon ought to know, that Dr. Reid is not the first to have re- 
duced luxations of the femur by the method he has described. Dr. 
James M. Smith has published an article in the 10th number of your 
Journal, October 8, 1851, giving the credit of the discovery to the late 
Prof. Nathan Smith. That Prof. Smith reduced more dislocations of 
the hip-joint than any other surgeon, by deviating from the rules of the 
regular method, is very probable. When the usual method failed, Dr. 
Physick, as well as many other operators, was in the habit of placing 
the patient in a variety of postures with a view of profiting by the chap- 
ter of accidents, as it was not unknown that accidental reduction occa- 
sionally occurred in.some odd’ postures of the limb and body. That 
Prof. Smith, although the Nestor of American surgery, was unacquainted 
with the principle governing the reduction in such cases, plainly appears 
from his advising “the making of bending movements like those which 
violence employs in producing dislocations,” and from his supposing that 
the benefits of the method consisted “in gaining a greater mechanical 
advantage because we use the bone as a lever, on the long arm of which 
we impress the force.” (See quotations from Smith’s Medical and Sur- 
gical Memoirs, quoted by James M. Smith, M.D., Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Vol. XLV. pages 189, 190, Oct. 1851.) It is evi- 
dent from these extracts, that the old mechanical idea of force was upper- 
most in Prof. Smith’s mind—force, according to him, like the violence 
producing dislocations. 

He carried the thigh upward towards the shoulder of the patient, not 
with a view of placing the fascia enveloping the muscles in its original 
relaxed condition, as it grew in the foetus in utero—not with a view of 
relieving the gluteus maximus of the tonic spasm affecting its fibres 
from an approximation of its points of attachment by bringing down the 
head of the bone—not with a view of relieving the tension of the six 
abductors ; but to gain greater force by using the bone as a lever and 
the edge of the pelvis as thé fulcrum. 

After long pondering over the cases of dislocation reduced by accident, 
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and those reported as having occurred in the practice of a number of 
surgeons by using more or less force in a variety of fractures, the truth 
flashed into my mind that force had nothing to do with it; that nothing 
more was necessary than to study anatomy and physiology anew to find 
the principle to direct the hand of the operator how to place the body 
of the patient and the dislocated limb in a position the most favorable to 
enable the muscles themselves, with little or no other external assistance 
than that afforded by the hands of the operator, to effect the reduction by 
calling into play the laws inherent in the muscular structure. After hav- 
ing discovered the principle and reduced it to practice, I composed an 
elaborate essay on dislocations of the hip-joint, containing the results of 
my investigations, and read the same to the Natchez Medical Society, 
which was, by its order, subsequently published in the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal in 1844. It is more full and explicit than 
that of Dr. Reid, lately published in Buffalo, Boston, and New York, 
as it not only gives similar directions in regard to posture and the neces- 
sary manipulations to effect the reduction, but it contains the rationale of 
the process and an anatomical demonstration of the superiority of the 
physiological over the usual mechanical method of extension and counter- 
extension. The late publications in 1851 have only told half the merits 
of the operation by the physiological method I advised in 1844, as it 
will be seen it is applicable to old as well as to recent cases, a fact that 
the claimant of the discovery in 1851 will readily perceive by reading 
the details of the same discovery, published in New Orleans in 1844. 
Having full confidence in the merits of the newly-discovered physiological 
method over the old plan of mechanical violence in reducing dislocations 
of the hip-joint, | turned my bantling out into the medical world to force 
its way through the obstacles, that the ridicule of the weaker brethren 
and the prejudices of the learned always cast around every important 
discovery coming from Nazareth or any unexpected quarter. It is more 
with pleasure, than with any other feeling, that I perceive the discovery 
is claimed by Dr. Reid and a number of others, because claims set up 
to paternity are the surest means of giving growth and vigor to any new- 
born truth. It was not until the French claimed the discovery of the 
virtues of large doses of the sulphate of quinine in the exacerbation of 
certain fevers and in some forms of pneumonic and gastric inflammations, 
that the practice of Drs. Perrine, McPheeters, and myself, who gave 
large doses of quinine in fevers anterior to the pretended discovery of the 
French, ceased to be ridiculed as empirical and began to be imitated. 
We used quinine in large doses, eight grains, every two hours, with 
almost invariable success in a class of fevers during the height of the 
exacerbation, with pulse 140 to 150 (apt to: be fatal under the old treat- 
ment), and at the end of five years we had won by the superiority of the 
method the most of the practice among the people; but we could 
count only one convert among the physicians, Dr. James Metcalf, who 
joined us, claiming coeval priority with the triple discoverers. Through 
his brother, Dr. Volney Metcalf, subsequently a student in Paris, the 
French were induced to test the merits of the quinine practice of the 
Natchez physicians. In the Medical Raveades, FA 9, page 241, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, April, 1826, I made the first announcement of the 
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febrifuge virtues of large doses of the sulphate of quinine in certain 
fevers, given without regard to exacerbation or remission, in 8 gr. doses, 
every two hours. In the 10th volume of the same work, published the 
same year, pages 57, 58, and 59, I recorded the efficacy of the same 
article in the same high doses, in certain forms of pneumonic inflamma- 
tions. Yet, with the exception of Dr. Metcalf, no other physician in 
the Union, that I am aware of, adopted the quinine practice until about 
the year 1831, when Dr. Thomas Fearn, of Huntsville, Ala., made a 
successful trial of it. Dr. Cathy Sehorn, of York, Ill., the subsequent 
year, fell a victim, it is said, to experiments on his own person with much 
larger doses than those | had recommended in the Medical Recorder. 
In the mean time the experiments with the large doses, made in France, 
having proved successful, many physicians, in different quarters, adopted 
the quinine practice and found it to be safe and effectual beyond their 
most sanguine expectations. That practice, first adopted by Drs. Per- 
rine, McPheeters, and myself, and published in the Medical Recorder 
more than a quarter of a century ago, as our peculiar practice, has only 
within a few years past made its way to the favorable notice of the pro- 
fession. 

With this experience in regard to the slow progress of the im- 
portant truth of the febrifuge virtues of large doses of quinine in an ex- 
tensive class of fevers, apt to be fatal without a liberal use of that article, 
I am not surprised that the discovery of a principle, leading to a safe, 
certain and expeditious reduction of dislocations of the hip-joint, by 
substituting the laws of physiology for physical force, should have been 
seven years before the public without attracting attention to its merits. 
It was expecting too much to suppose that the present generation would 
profit by the discovery, considering that it takes longer to correct the 
errors of education than to teach new truths to the ignorant. Even at 
this late day, the experience, which has been accumulating for a quarter 
of a century, and of late years in geometrical progression, proving in- 
contestably the febrifuge virtues of large doses of quinine in curing cer- 
tain dangerous fevers, often cutting them short in their incipient state by 
what has been called the abortive method, is lost on a large portion of 
the profession—the prejudices of education walling out truth. The im- 
pression that new truths make upon the mind is often so obscure and 
faint, that when accident directs the attention to it, the idea, like seed 
long before sown in the mind, unnoticed and forgotten, shoots forth and 
is apt to be mistaken for an original thought. Hence so many have 
claimed originality in discovering the febrifuge properties of quinine in 
large doses, and hence the mistake of Dr. Reid, of Rochester, in sup- 
posing that he is the original discoverer of a better and surer method of 
reducing dislocations of the hip-joint, than the painful and uncertain one in 
common use, founded not on anatomical structure and physiological laws, 
but on mere mechanical force. Having cited the proofs, drawn from the 
records of the science of medicine, rightfully attaching two important 
discoveries to the memory of an old subscriber to your Journal, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SamueL A. Cartwricut, M.D. 

New Orleans, Oct. 21, 1851. 
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[Tue following autopsia cadaverica is on the authority solely of the 
writer. The dissecting-knife has revealed less venial faults in the dead 
than are here exhibited ; but whether any were overlooked in this case, 
or whether the faults of other “ bantlings ” have been made more con- 
spicuous than they should be, is not for us to decide.-—Eb.] 


A POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF THE NEW YORK REGISTER 
OF MEDICINE AND PHARMACY.—By rue Epitor. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir.—On the 26th of last April I left New York for the Isthmus of 
Panama, having been appointed one of the surgeons to the Panama 
R. R. Co. Before my departure, I placed my * offspring,” the Re- 
gister, in the hands of a friend, to act as foster-father in my absence, at 
the same time providing everything necessary for its support to the 
end of the first year, when, I was confident, it would be able to pro- 
vide for itself; for, strange to say, young as it was, it already talked 
like a book, and many people seemed to be pleased with what it said, 
and contributed a dollar a year, towards supplying it with food and rai- 
ment, which entitled them to a chat with it every two weeks. Previous 
to this, however, | must say, that, to my surprise, I found that many of 
those who paid the dollar or graciously promised to do so, expected to 
be praised, or, at least, spoken of in such modest terms as the learned, 
the accomplished or the wealthy Dr. so and so, and particularly it was 
required by those interested in the public institutions here, that they should 
be spoken of in the “ highest terms,” of course; and one party adroitly 
hints that the “child” was too much on the fence, and that if it would 
jump off on the right side, and stay in that enclosure, it should have much 
done for its support. Now as | had always inculcated the observance of 
the strictest truth in all that was said, I was obliged to turn a deaf ear to 
this proposition, and remarked, that if my “child” stood upon the fence, 
it was that the fields might be explored on either hand, and that for no 
one-sided proposition would it ever come down. Now, strange as it may 
appear, soon after this stories were in circulation that the “child” was 
not well “ brought up,” that it made “ great mistakes,” and was not very 
“smart” after all; and, moreover, that people better keep away, or they 
would get “bit” with it, as it was exceedingly bad tempered. It so 
happened that a “brother” had a “bantling” also, that was a little 
older, and consequently thought to be stronger than mine, and which at 
first appeared once a week before the public, but finally adopted my ap- 
pointments and terms, yet in all else was “ right opposite.” 

This was the state of things when I left; but scareely had I got fairly 
out to sea, when this babbling “ bantling ” commenced telling the strang- 
est stories imaginable about this “child” of mine. In the first place, it 
said that I was not the “father” of it, but that it was the common 
“child” of a number of persons, and that they set it talking, and in- 
structed it what to say, and supported it, and corrected its lessons for it, 
and that it was all to their praise and benefit. Now, with regard to the 
legitimacy of this “child” of mine, I have the most positive evidence 
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that neither of these persons ever had connection in any way with the 
party (the printers) that brought it forth, and knew not its way into the 
world until the presentation was announced to the public—that I had sole 
charge of its education, that I instructed it in all its original sayings, un- 
less otherwise stated, and that I was alone responsible for its support— 
that it has never cost any one but a dollar, save myself,—and the pile of 
accounts for one year’s subscription, handed in to me by the publisher as 
of no use, admonishes me that there are those who have received its semi- 
monthly visits regularly, whom it has not cost that sum, although among 
them there are some very respectable names indeed. 

During last summer I wrote to the foster-father of my “child” here, 
that I expected to return before the year expired, but if it should so hap- 
pen that I did not return, I trusted that my “ offspring ” would survive 
me, and continue to grow in good works. Now it so happened that I 
was unable to write instructions, or return in season, as I had expected, 
and therefore when I did arrive, on the 10th of October last, I found, to 
my sorrow, my “child” was dead, and that another one was_ born into 
the world and stood in its very tracks. In the absence of all informa- 
tion from me the case of my “child ” became hopeless, and it was left to die 
suddenly—the bad stories that had been circulated against its character 
deterred any one from fathering it. By this I may not have been sur- 
prised, but I was surprised by the signs of the Times. I am not disposed 
to find fault that my child was left to die, for I could expect no one to 
take the responsibility of contracting for its year’s subsistence—yet it 
might have been kept above ground with the chance of being revived ; 
nor would I deny the right of any one to such children, if “ got up” con- 
sistently with’ the regulations of society, nor raise a doubt but that the 
“child ” of a bachelor may be legitimate. Now I have the most perfect 
confidence in the uprightness of the father of this new applicant for pub- 
lic favor, which is to come to us every month with such a bright clean 
face ;—nor do I believe he ever intended to intimate by the paragraph in 
the last number, headed “ Personal,” that he considered the report that I 
was connected with him was discreditable to his “offspring.” Indeed, 
he has just been in and assured me that he did not ; and therefore if such 
a report had obtained a circulation in advance of the Times, I am under 
obligations to him for stopping it, for it surely has been enough for me to 
father my own “child.” With this explication, I trust my brethren will 
have a better understanding of the causes of my affliction. 

Your obedient servant, C. D.G. 

New York, Nov. 4, 1851. 


OPERATIONS FOR STRANGULATED HERNIA. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Si1r,—I promised, some time since, that I would furnish you, from 
time to time, with reports of some of the more interesting cases of her- 
nia which might come under my notice ; but having been, during a part 
of the time, absent from home, and for the remainder quite busily em- 
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ployed with professional and other duties, I have not done as I intended. 
] propose, however, to report for this, and some of the succeeding num- 
bers of the Journal, several important cases of strangulated hernia, which 
have recently come under my observation, believing that they will prove 
acceptable to yourself and the members of the profession generally. 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1851. G. Heaton. 


Case I.—I was called, on the 3d of July last, to see a young man, 
of strong, athletic frame, a Frenchman, who had been in this country 
but a short time. He had been troubled, for many years, as he 
informed me, with a direct inguinal hernia on the right side, which 
during a great part of the time he had been unable to retain by the 
aid of a truss, and had consequently suffered much inconvenience 
from it. Some five or six days previous to my seeing him, he had 
broken his truss, and had neglected to have it re-placed. In conse- 
quence of this, the bowel had descended, and he was not able to reduce 
it. He called in a physician forthwith, who attended him for two or 
three days, trying at different times to effect the reduction, by the means 
usually employed ; such as the warm bath, the application of leeches, 
the tobacco injection, &c., in conjunction with the taxis—but without 
success, as the tumor kept increasing, and finally became so tender, as 
not to admit of the farther trial of the taxis. At this crisis, I was called 
in, and on seeing the condition of the patient, gave it as my opinion 
that the operation had been delayed too long; that the inflammation had 
probably progressed so far, under the prolonged employmeut of the taxis, 
as seriously to jeopardize his life. The attending physician having been 
called in, however, 1 proceeded at once to the operation. I made the 
usual incision, some four or five inches in length, directly over the tumor, 
and by careful dissection reached the sac, which I opened, and brought 
its contents to view. I found the bowel, as I expected, highly inflamed 
and of a dark coffee color, and discovered one spot of the size of a 
dime, of a leaden hue. This portion, | supposed, would slough off ; but 
on account of the mass of intestine which was down, I thought it best 
to reduce the whole, which I did (after dividing the stricture at the ex- 
ternal ring), leaving the dark spot near the aperture. The treatment 
usual after the return of the parts, was followed, and the case closely 
watched. ‘To my surprise, no sloughing took place, and the patient 
speedily recovered, suffering almost no other inconvenience from the 
operation than that of being confined to the bed until the external wound 
had healed, which required about two weeks. 

On considering the length of time which elapsed in this case, from the 
first descent of the bowel, at which time the symptoms of strangulation 
began, until the operation, the long and forcible attempts at reduction, 
by taxis, together with the fact that the inflammation had advanced 
even to the incipient stage of gangrene, the recovery of the patient, I 
think, was remarkable, and shows that under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances the operator need not despair of success. 

Case II.—On the 2lst July, in the morning, I was sent for to see 
Mr. B., 76 years of age, who had been afflicted, for forty years, with an 
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inguinal hernia on the right side, which had been for a long time par- 
tially irreducible. On the afternoon of the day before, during a violent fit 
of coughing, this had become strangulated. A neighboring physician 
was immediately called in, who had recourse to the usual means of re- 
duction by taxis, but to no purpose. On my arrival, as the symptoms, 
although specific, were not sufficiently urgent to justify an operation, 
tried the taxis, but without any apparent diminution of the tumor. I 
called again in the afternoon, and finding that the tumor had increased 
to an enormous size, and the symptoms become quite violent, I decided 
at once upon the operation as the only means of saving the patient ; al- 
though even this alternative appeared desperate, on considering his age, 
the size of the tumor, and the adhesions which its contents had contract- 
ed. A lengthened incision through the integuments, and a careful dis- 
section of the fascia, brought to view a sac. ‘This I at first supposed to 
be the true hernial sac. On opening it above, a pint of fluid escaped, 
and a second sac was exposed. I opened this cautiously, when a large 
quantity of bloody serum was discharged, and some eight or ten feet of 
intestine were brought to view. The appearance of this latter by no 
means relieved the doubts I had had as to the successful issue of the ope- 
ration. It was of a very dark color, approaching to black, and thickly 
covered with a coat of coagulable lymph. I found the stricture at the 
outer ring, which being divided, I easily returned the intestine into the 
abdomen. The edges of the wound being brought together, were se- 
cured by sutures. Contrary to my expectation, the wound healed by 
first intention. The patient continued to improve daily, and, in ten 
days from the operation, was able to be about the house. 

The points of interest in this case are, first, the great size of the tu- 
mor ; 2d, the rare anomaly of the existence of two sacs, and the unusual 
quantity of fluid discharged from them ; 3d, the condition of the strangu- 
lated portion of intestine, showing the importance of operating early, and 
that a delay of a few hours might have proved fatal to the patient ; 
and, lastly, the rapidity with which he recovered. 

Case II].—On the evening of the day on which I performed the 
operation in the case just cited, I was called to visit Mrs. R., who had 
been troubled with a femoral hernia on the left side for some four or 
five years. As she had been able, during most of the time, to keep it 
back by the aid of a truss, she had not suffered much with it until the 
day before I saw her, when from some over-exertion it had come down 
and she had been unable to return it. The usual symptoms attending 
strangulation soon came on, and a physician was sent for. For some 
reason he did not surmise the true cause of her trouble, but concluded, 
from the general symptoms, that the patient was threatened with typhoid 
fever. 

I saw her about twenty-four hours after the first descent of the hernia, 
and found her exhibiting all the aggravated symptoms of strangulated 
hernia—complete constipation of the bowels, the vomiting of fecal 
matter, violent pain in the abdomen, and a small tumor, painful to the 
touch, in the groin. As the soreness of the parts would not admit of 
the trial of the taxis, proceeded at once to the operation, in presence 
of the attending physician. 
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On opening the sac, I discovered a small convolution of intestine, con- 
siderably inflamed, in a strangulated state. I found some difficulty in 
reducing it, on account of the strong adhesions which it had formed to 


: the sac, and the depth at which the stricture was seated. I found it im- 
possible to get at the stricture without dividing a large artery, which I did 

deliberately. The ends, however, were easily secured by ligatures, and 
} but little blood was lost. The adhesions having been removed, and the 


stricture divided, the intestine was easily returned. The edges of the 
wound were then brought together and secured, after which there 
were no unfavorable symptoms. The wound healed by first intention, 
and the patient recovered rapidly. 


SYPHILITIC INOCULATION.—LETTER FROM PARIS. 


[Some of our readers will doubtless smile at the enthusiasm of the writer 
of the following letter from Paris. They must acknowledge, however, 
that he exhibits the spirit of thorough, scientific investigation ; and though 
\ he describes what has taken place within the “ syphilitic world ”—which 

may be considered, we suppose, as confined to Paris—the matters referred 
to are of general interest to the profession, here as well as abroad.—Ep.] 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Srr,—I am anxious to communicate to the readers of your 
valuable Journal, a few words upon the great excitement that exists in 
the syphilitic world, at the present moment, in this city. 

During the last few months, M. Auzias Turenne has advanced, that 
by repeated experiments he has succeeded in communicating the syphilitic 
virus from man to the monkey, and that he has produced the true 
primary chancre upon the monkey ; in turn, communicating inoculable 

} pus toman. M. Ricord, who has experimented, as all know, in every 
| possible way with syphilitic virus, denies what M. Auzias advances. He 
: thus explains the supposed success of M. Auzias : “ that by frequent and 
constant applications of the syphilitic virus, he has merely established a 
depot for this virus upon the cutaneous surface of the monkey, and that 
the same virus has been re-transplanted from the monkey to man; any 
suppuration or appearance of true chancre being due to the constant 
irritation produced by the virus, as by any other foreign irritating sub- 
stance. In fine, that the monkey’s skin served merely as a soil*for the 
seed, which did not germinate.” However, time and renewed experi- 
ments will alone prove this question. 

But the most interesting portion of my communication does not relate 
to the monkey tribe, but to the human subject. M. Auzias also holds 
forth to the world that he cures secondary syphilitic symptoms, not by 
medical agents, but by the process of inoculation. Here is something new ! 
What does he do? He inoculates an individual already suffering from 


secondary symptoms, with inoculable virus taken from another source, 
and he produces the true primary chancre. This he continues to do 
until the system of the patient refuses to receive the: virus, or until, in 


other words, the inoculation remains without effect. He does not say 
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how many chancres will be necessary, but in the case of a young phy- 
sician, whom he brought forward at the Hospital du Midi, this morning, 
as a proof of his assertions, he had inoculated upwards of sixty times. 
He now considered him impregnable, and maintains that his constitutional 
symptoms, under which he was laboring at the time he commenced, are 
entirely eradicated. 

' M. Ricord, with the consent of all parties, this morning inoculated this } 
martyr to science, with pus taken from chancres upon three different 
patients in his wards. Upon all three, artificial chancres then existed, 
proving the quality of the virus. M. Auzias considers his patient as 
impregnable—time will prove whether M. Ricord’s lancet will be more 
successful. f 

This constituted the first experiment ever made by M. Ricord in 
inoculating the human subject with virus taken from another individual— __ 
moral and just views having prevented him from so doing. Ineed not — 
add, that he fully expects to see a well-established primary chancre 
following his inoculations, for he denies that any peculiar idiosyncrasy 
exists, which renders any individual impregnable to syphilitic inoculation. 

M. Auzias also gives forth, that, in the same way, by repeated inocula- 
tions he can render any individual impregnable to syphilis. He inocu- 
lates and produces primary chancres until he can produce no more. The 
patient cannot have secondary symptoms. By what laws this result is 
brought about, he does not pretend to have yet discovered. M. Auzias 
and his school have full confidence in what they maintain. Time alone 
can decide. : 

I feel confident that something new is about to be added to our present 
knowledge of syphilis. What a glorious discovery, if we find that, by 
inoculation, we may render the services to the human family, that vacci- 
nation has done! [I assure you that the excitement and zeal shown here 
upon the subject are worthy of the cause. i 

D. D. Stave, M.D., of Boston, Mass. 

Paris, Oct. 21, 1851. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 12, 1851. 


Boston Medical College.—Those who listened to the introductory lecture 


of the new professor of Chemistry, on Wednesday last, speak of it in com- 
mendatory terms. An expectation is indulged that the long-neglected 
branch of chemistry, so necessary to a complete medical education, will be 
raised in this excellent school to a commanding position. We have been _ 
sounding it in the ears of the Faculties of all the Medical Colleges, that ; 
Chemistry did not receive sufficient attention with them, and that most of | 
the colleges were wofully negligent and culpably blameable. Chemistry, | 
to a physician, is as necessary as mathematics to an astronomer. 


Dental Improvements.—Another and important achievement has recently 
been made by Dr. Allen, of Cincinnati, in the construction of what is tech- 
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nically called plate-work, that is regarded with peculiar interest by dental 
operators. Heretofore, the blocks or single teeth, when riveted to a plate, 
leave exposed crevices, owing to the impossibility of making a perfectly 
air-tight fit; and into these crevices the saliva and food find their way, and 
become sources of offence, under the best efforts with a brush. The im- 
provement consists in soldering the teeth firmly and securely to the plate, 
as one piece of metal is brazed to another. The union is so perfect, that 
no fluid can percolate under or between. Those who have spoken of this 
improvement, used the highest expressions of approbation. Dr. Allen 
seems to have very much advanced the art, and gone quite beyond the 
chemists, who have found it a difficult matter to unite an earth with a 
metal or metallic compound, in the manner shown in this discovery.— 
Trusting that a scientific description of the process, and a statement of the 
benefits to be expected by patients from the improvement, will come from a 
competent source, the further consideration of the subject will be postponed 
for the present. 


School for Idiots.—Correspondents very naturally wish to know what 
success attends the efforts making in Boston for the education of idiots. 
The institution is in its infancy, but making good and satisfactory progress. 
Whenever a report is made to the Legislature, it will be published. 


The Plague.—lIt is very certain, from the accounts received both here 
and in England, that the true plague has been introduced into Madeira— 
and the work of death has been appalling. The question has been agita- 
ted—will that dreadful disease ever reach this continent? ‘There is reason 
to believe it will; and the wonder is, why it has not been here already. 
Our commercial intercourse is extensive with various parts of Africa and 
the Asiatic shore of the Mediterranean, where this great scourge is never 
dead or dying, but simply reposing from one period to another, like a fa- 
tigued giant, to gather strength for a renewal of slaughter. Should it 
come, it may be hoped that there will be found more science and a stronger 
barrier of medical skill to meet and disarm it of its terrors, than has been 
exhibited in tropical climates, or in the filthy, scourge-inviting regions of 
moslem Turkey. Plague appertains to the Arabs, in this age; and where 
the same condition of things exists as characterizes their modes of life, 
their social condition, their apathy, and the absence of all common-sense 
efforts to avert or arrest it, there it will have an abiding foothold. 


Malgaignes’ Operative Surgery.—This is one of Blanchard & Lea’s 
elegant octavo volumes, and one of peculiar practical value to the pro- 
fession. It was translated from the French, in 1846, by Frederick Brit- 
tan, M.D. Its illustrations are by Dr. Westmacott—but they are too few 
in number, and are inferior specimens of engravjng in the United States. 
Both the type and paper are good, and it is altogether an imposing volume, 
aside from the character of its contents, which extend to 565 pages. The 
work is divided into three parts, and all the subjects are methodically ar- 
ranged. Part I. embraces general elements of operatious—as incisions, 
cauterizations, ligatures; means of preventing effusions of blood; re- 
unions, and the way of diminishing pain in operations. Part II. treats of 
common operations in minor surgery ; on the skin, muscles, nerves, veins, 
arteries, bones and articulations ; re-sections, amputations, &c. Part III. 
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is devoted to operations on the eyes, auditory apparatus, olfactory region, 
mouth, throat, thorax, abdomen, rectum, bladder and genital organs. Ju 
short, it is a perfect treatise, leaving no one subject untouched, of the least 
practical value to the surgeon. It is a suggestive book, and therefore pos- 
sesses an additional interest and claim. To be had at Ticknor & Co.’s, 
Washington street. 


Carpenter's Physiology.—A second edition of this excellent volume, 
which has a reputation as extensive as the globe, with 190 illustrations, 
revised from a new London edition, has just appeared at Philadelphia. 
Students will no doubt avail themselves of the numerous alterations the 
author has introduced into this volume. As further evidence of its cor- 
rectness, it may be mentioned that the sheets have been under the vigilant = / 
eye of Dr. F.G. Smith, of Philadelphia. As every body at all familiar with * 
the medical literature of the day, fully understands the intrinsic worth of Dr. | 
Carpenter’s labors, we conceive it only necessary to apprize the profession =| 
of the treasure prepared for them, to ensure the publishers a generous re- 

* muneration for their enterprise. This, too, is from the publishing house of 


Messrs. Blanchard & Lea. 


Maclise’s Surgical Anatomy.—Part V., completing the series, with 68 
colored engravings, of the highest vale to operators and lente i in sur- 
gery, may be had in Boston, . at Ticknor & Co.’s. No I. was never re- 
ceived at this office—which is much regretted, since it deprives strangers, 
who wish to examine the engravings, of the opportunity of judging for 
themselves in respect to their execution and coloring. The publishers 
should be liberally encouraged. Messrs. Blanchard & Lea deserve it 
for their spirited efforts in furnishing American physicians with editions 
of the best and most recent productions of Europe, far below their cost 
in England on or the continent. On looking over the opinions expressed 
i by professors in many of the leading schools, their testimony is uniformly 
favorable in respect to the accuracy of the anatomical delineations of these t 
plates. 


SEES 


: Sylvester Graham.—A kind but unsatisfactory comment, in one of our 
city papers, on the death of this individual, by our friend Dr. Alcott, brings | 
to mind our own personal recollections of Mr. Graham. With regard to ‘ 
his system of a strictly vegetable diet, it may be said that he found in i 
physiological works all the materials in it that were of any value,and | 
appropriated them to building up an edifice to perpetuate himself. He 
borrowed liberally, and his ignorant followers believed him to be the origi- ' 


nator of facts and suggestions as old as the records of medical science. His 
vanity, which was excessive, it is charitable to suppose was connected 
with a mental peculiarity that could not be controlled. We have a distinct 
recollection of hearing him say that Dr. Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise 
was stolen from himself! He was obtrusive, and in whatever society he 
happened to be placed, such was the irrepressible energy of his will, that 
though sometimes he at first went up like a rocket, he was as sure to come 
down like a stick. He wore every body out who listened to him; and if 
they were unwilling to be his tools in propagating his peculiar regenerating 
views, most of which were intended to change the whole order of society 
and break up the foundations of the common system of domestic economy, 
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he denounced them as enemies who were determined to limit his sphere of 
action and cheat him of the glory that belonged to his name. He was 
permitted on several occasions to publish articles in this Journal, some of 
which were well drawn up, and free from ultraism. He himself felt 
assured that what he had prepared would open the eyes of the medical 
profession, and produce the happiest results in the community. But no 
approbation was elicited by them, except from his friends and followers ; 
on the contrary, their publication in the Journal was strongly objected to 
by gentlemen of the first medical distinction, and by the readers generally. 
This only roused Mr. — to offer longer and more objectionable 
papers; and when plainly informed that he involved us and injured him- 
self by these measures, his wrath was excited, and it is not certain that 
he ever forgave us for not allowing him to control the pages of the Jour- 
nal in such a manner as to spread abroad his great doctrines. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s fame is a local one, which will not survive the lifetime of some of 
his disciples. His memory is associated with bran-bread—and not with 
any striking event, principle or doctrine, that will carry it onward upon 
the wave of time as a benefactor of the human race. 

With regard to the most important matter connected with Mr. Gra- 
ham’s death—viz., whether his system of living had any influence in has- 
tening it, and thus preventing his enjoyment of that “green old age” 
which, it was understood, was to be the reward of his followers, Dr. 
Alcott, as already stated, presents nothing very satisfactory. He intimates 
that a Dr. Trall, of New York, has important facts to disclose; but a 
note from Dr. T. himself states that he is not yet prepared to publish 
them. Dr. Alcott makes a few statements, which, though evidently apo- 
logetic in their character, may in fairness be inserted here. He says, Ist, 
that Mr. G. was in his 58th year, instead of “about 50” as mentioned 
in this Journal a few weeks since. 

“2. He had by inheritance a feeble constitution. His father, an in- 
habitant of Suffield, Ct., was, as I have always heard, near 70 years 
older than Sylvester—and the latter was among the youngest of a large 
family. 

“3. He did not become a ‘Grahamite’ till he was nearly 40 years of 
age—till his constitution had become much impaired by wrong habits. 

‘4, He was of a constitution and temperament which naturally render- 
ed him mentally precocious, and predisposed him to nervous and scrofu- 
lous maladies. Few, if any, public men with such a temperament have 
been as healthy, or lived as long as he. . ; 

“5. He was not sustained in his supposed office of reforming the world 
by that co-operation which might have been expected in the domestic re- 
jations. Those who know this part of his history will not be surprised 
that he ran down so soon. The wonder is that he held out so long. 

“6. It does not appear that he was true to his own system. Mr. Hunt, 
in the New York Tribune, says he made to his friends many confessions. 
But that these errors were not great, would seem probable after all, from 
the results of post-mortem examination. It is not quite clear, moreover, 
that his medical management was judicious, or rather that he followed 
out any general plan.” 


Complete and long-continued Paralysis.—The Eastport (Me.) Sentinel 
gives the following account of a remarkable case. Perhaps some physi- 
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cian among our subscribers in that vicinity can give us further informa- 
tion respecting the cause of such an attack of paralysis, occurring, as it 
seems to have done, in early life. 

“There is a woman at Campobello (near here) who has lain upon her 
bed for sixteen years. She was prostrated after a child-birth, became pa- 
ralyzed, and has never recovered. The child lived, was healthy, and is 
now a fine young woman. The woman is not capable of moving 
any of her limbs in the slightest manner, and cannot sit up. She can 
hear, but cannot speak loud or distinct. What is very remarkable she 
appears to be fleshy, has a fair countenance,and a good appetite, though 
on account of her immobility her food is given in thin or liquid form. 
She does not change for the worse, but remains as she has been for many 
years. Her bed is “made by rolling her from one side to the other, and she 
has no acute pain. Her hands remain crossed upon her breast—her fin- 
gers are white and smooth almost as ivory. It is singular that in this inert 
state of her body, the process of digestion should go on so regularly as it 
does. Nothing is done for the restoration of this woman. She is now 
about 40 years old, and during her confinement has seen her husband die 
in the same room occupied by herself.” 


Death of Dr. Badeley, of Chelmsford, England.—Most of our readers 
have doubtless been interested in the perusal of the Lumleian Lectures, on 
the * Reciprocal Influences of Mind and Matter,” which are now in course 
of publication in this Journal, copied from the London Medical Gazette. 
It will therefore be a subject of surprise and grief to them to learn of the 
sudden death of their author, Dr. Badeley. The particulars of this melan- 
choly occurrence, as we learn them from the London Lancet, were as follows. 

“On Sunday afternoon the deceased was afflicted with a severe attack 
of the toothache, and it continued without intermission all the following 
night. About four o’clock on Monday morning he went down into his 
study for the purpose of taking something to alleviate the pain, and, un- 
fortunately, he inadvertently partook of some morphia, and his untimely 
decease was the result. Mr. Bransby Cooper was sent for by a telegraphic 
despatch, and all the members of his profession in the town were in attend- 
ance, but their combined efforts to save his valuable life proved abortive. Dr. 
Badeley leaves behind him a family of, we believe, ten children, besides a 
very numerous circle of friends. Dr. B. was well known to his profes- 
sional brethren as an accomplished and talented physician, and was the 
author of several works connected with medicine. He delivered the Har- 
veian Oration last year at the College of Physicians. Only a few weeks 
since, we noticed his last production, consisting of Lectures on the Mind. 
Dr. Badeley was an agreeable companion, possessed of « kindly but spark- 
ling wit, and was very happy in his jests and epigrams, some of which 
have appeared in this journal anonymously. His melancholy death will 
be regarded as a loss by the profession generally.’ 

The remainder of the Lectures alluded to, which will now be invested 
with a saddened interest, are devoted to the subject of insanity, and will be 
inserted as space will permit, after giving the preference to articles by our 
own correspondents. : 


Middlesex East (Mass.) District Medical Society —The annual 
of the Middlesex East District Medical Society was holden at Reading, 
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Wednesday, the 5th of Nov. inst. The following gentlemen were elected 
as officers for the ensuing year :— 

Dr. Horace P. Wakefield, of Reading, President. Dr. Alonzo Chapin, 
of Winchester, Vice President. Dr. Truman Rickard, of Woburn, Secre- 
tary. Dr. Augustus Plympton, of Woburn, Treasurer and Librarian. 
Dr. Moses Parker, of Melrose, Auditor. Drs. Benjamin Cutter, of Woburn, 
Erastus O. Phinney, of Melrose, Joseph D. Mansfield, of South Reading, 
Censors. Drs. Benjamin Cutter, of Woburn, Moses Parker, of Melrose, 
Augustus Plympton, of Woburn, Counsellors. 

T. Rickarp, Secretary. 


Boston Dispensary.—The following are the officers chosen for the ensu- 
ing year: 

May, N. L. Frothingham, Pliny Cutler, James H. 
Foster, H. Crocker, Ebenezer Chadwick, N. H. Emmons, Samuel Brad- 
lee, J. H. Wolcott, Francis Parkman, George H. Kuhn, William Dehon. 

Treasurer—Edward Blake. 

Consulting Physicians—S. D. Townsend, M.D., Jacob Bigelow, M.D., 
Phineas Crane, M.D. 

Visiting Physicians—Dr. E. B. Moore, Ward 1, 133 Hanover street; 
Dr. M. B. Leonard, 2, East Boston; Dr. Robert Greer, 3 and 4, 132 Hano- 
ver street; Dr. Thomas F. Oakes, 5, 6 Pitts street; Dr. J. C. Sharp, 6, 
15 Joy street; Dr. J. M. Sharkey, 7, Federal, corner of Purchase street; 
Dr. G. F. Bigelow, 8, 425 Washington street; Dr. W. B. Morris, 9, Beach 
street; Dr. E. T. Eastman, 10, 7 Summer street; Dr. E. E. Herrick, 11, 
Washington, corner of East Dedham street; Dr. J. S. H. Fogg, 12, 305 
Broadway, South Boston. 


Nature’s Chemistry Inexplicable.—There appears to be something ano- 
malous in the effects of light on some flowers, which seems to render 
Nature’s chemistry inexplicable. Probably some of your readers may solve 
the problem. For instance, it is said that when light is excluded from 
vegetables or flowers, they become white, and the inference which most 
students have arrived at, is, that light is the principal cause of the differ- 
ence of color, modified in different kinds by some difference in their struc- 
ture. That the exclusion of light does certainly blanch some kinds of 
vegetables, is now admitted as an axiom in vegetable chemistry ; for exam- 
ple, the endive, the celery, the white cabbage, &c.; and although the 
deprivation seems to induce the colorless condition of those mentioned 
above, it is not a law, otherwise it would be universal. And my object, 
therefore, in this brief paper, is — to mention a few facts which seem 
to be exceptions. The viburnum opulus (guelder rose) has a green flower 
in the first instance, which gradually becomes white if the weather is fine 
and the light intense, the flowers under such stimulus assuming a most 
beautiful opaque whiteness. They remain for weeks in this colorless 
condition, and are finely contrasted with the dark-green leaves which sur- 
round them; and so delicate is the whiteness of the flowers that they are 
popularly called “ snow-balls.” So also the diliws albus, &c., present simi- 
lar phenomena. 

Can it be explained why the viburnum opulus, &c. &c., seem to be ex- 
ceptions? That all the rich variety of colors in the domain of Flora, court 
the light which gives them their beautiful shades and tints, and in those 
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we have named, that its presence should banish from them @very vestige 
of hue or color, shows that we have still much to learn on the chemical 
effects of light.—J. L. Levison, in London Lancet. 


The Custody of Inebriates.—(Letter from De Beauvoir de Lisle, M.D., 
of Guernsey, to the Editor of the London Medical Gazette).—Sir,—Your 
number of the 29th ult., p. 370, contains an extract from the Boston Medi- 
cal Journal relative to the formation of a “ hospital for the custody and 
treatment of inebriates,” which appears to deserve attentive consideration. 

The want of such an establishment has omer been experienced in the 
Channel Islands, where the low price of ardent spirits affords to the vota- 
ries of Bacchus, whether natives or strangers, males or females, every 
facility for indulgence in their baneful propensity—nay, it would seem that 
troublesome relatives and dependents have sometimes been sent across the 
Channel by parties anxious to get rid of them. 

It has been my lot to attend some of these unfortunate beings, and I 
have long felt that a well-appointed establishment for their temporary or 
permanent reception might effect incalculable good. The inebriate, 
amongst the upper and middle classes of society, are generally more weak 
than wicked—their qualities of heart and head are masked, but not oblite- 
rated. Religion and philanthropy, intefest and national vanity, point to 
the remedy proposed—a hospital or sanatorium for inebriates. 


Medical Miscellany.—A rumored re-appearance of the sweating sickness 
in Europe, is eliciting remarks from the Medical Journalists —Dr. San- 
born’s splint is gaining friends rapidly.— Bowel complaints have not wholly 
disappeared. The unnaturally warm moist weather, some weeks back, has 
probably influenced the malady very considerably.—Household Surgery, 
by Mr. South, published in New York, has not been seen in Boston yet. 


To READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.—The present number of the Journal, it will be per- 
ceived, comprises twelve additional pages—thus allowing space for some of the original communi- 
cations which were awaiting insertion, and at the same time making up for the occasional use, 
jately, of an extra page for advertisements. In cases where four extra pages of advertisements 
have recently been issued, it will have been noticed that in every instance an inset of four pages of 
reading matter has accompanied the same number. 

Dr. Jarvis gives a faithful and graphic description, in his address in to-day’s Journal, of the 
eauses of insanity. Some familiar instructions, from the same pen, respecting the means of avoid- 
ing the frequent effect of these causes, would, accompanying this address, make a useful pamph- 
let for general distribution. 

Dr. Cartwright, who truly describes himself ‘an old subscriber to this Journal,” having beena 
subscriber for more than a quarter ofa century, presents fair claims as the originator of two modern 
or revived modes of practice—one in Medicine. and the other in Surgery. We recommend the 
remarks of this highly-respected veteran in our ranks to the attention of the reader. 


Dr. Mitchell’s paper, before acknowledged, will appear next week. One by Dr. Cummings 
will also have an early insertion. 


Diep,—Dr. John Vanderpool, of Valatie, N.Y. At Darien, Dr. Warren Percival, 68.—At 
Bristol, k. L, Jabez Holmes, M.D. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Nov. 8th, 76.—Males, 35—females, 41. 
Accidental, 3—apoplexy, 2—disease of bowels, 2—disease of brain, 1—consumption, 11—con- 
vulsions, 6—croup, B—dysentery, 3—diarrhcea, 1—dropsy, 1—dropsy of brain, 2—drowned, 2— 
typhus fever, 2—typhoid fever, 4—brain fever, 2—lung fever, 6—gastritis, 2—hooping cough, 1— 
of heart, 1—infantile, 4—disease of kidneys, 1—marasmus, 1—measles, age, 2— 


palsy, 1—puerperal, 2—scrofula, 1—teething, 2—disease of throat, 1—unknown, 3. 
Under 5 years, 29—between 5 and 20 years, 10—between 20 and 40 years, 18—between 40 


d 60 years, 1l—over60 years, 8. Americans, 26; foreigners and children of foreigners, 50. 
The above includes 1 death at the City Institutions. 
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